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It brought her, however, a considerable measure of contem-
porary fame in England, and her bluestocking adherents were
proud of their 'queen's' achievement in the world of letters.
1 She is the first woman for literary knowledge in England,1 said
Mrs Thrale, while Fanny Burney wrote that the general plaudits
given to the book * mounted her... to the Parnassian heights of
female British literature/ When, in 1776, she visited Paris she
had the satisfaction of finding her Essay well known, and herself
a celebrity. She was a welcome guest at many of the Parisian
salons, she adopted Parisian rouge, criticised French plays and
French acting with severity and, by a singular chance, her visit
coincided with the opening of the French academy on the
occasion when Voltaire's famous abusive Letter to ike Academy
was read by d'Alembert. Shakespeare was again denounced in
language so unrestrained that even some of the forty, wrote Mrs
Montagu, ' shrugged their shoulders' and showed other strong
signs of disapprobation. At its conclusion, Suard said to her, Je
crois, Madame, que vous &tes wi peu fdchfe de ce que vous venez
d'entendre. Moi, Monsieur \ she replied, with her ever ready
wit, point du toutJ Je ne suis pas amie de Monsieur Voltaire1
Her bluestocking friends rather feared that her Parisian success
would unduly inflate her selfesteem Mrs Delany wrote to
Mrs Boscawen a witty little sketch of her as Madame de Montagu,
to which Mrs Boscawen replied, ' Much I fear that she will never
be Mrs Montagu, an Englishwoman again !' However, their fears
were not realised. She came back to England and was soon her
former English self, something of a poseuse perhaps, a good deal
of an egotist, but always possessing such brilliant qualities of mind,
and intellect, such a gift for steady friendship, that she remained
as firmly fixed as hitherto on her bluestocking throne, on which
she had still more than twenty years to reign.
But, of the members of the bluestocking circle none was more
* darkly, deeply, beautifully blue' than Sirs Elizabeth Carter, who,
though unmarried, took brevet rank as matron after the custom
of her day. She was the daughter of Nicholas Carter, perpetual
curate of a chapel at Deal, and one of the six preachers at Canter-
bury. As a first step in her education, she was sent to Canterbury
for a year to learn French in the house of a Huguenot refugee.
On her return home, she took lessons with her brothers in Latin,
Greek and Hebrew, but she acquired knowledge with such difficulty
1 Letter* of Horace Walpole (1904), vol. DC, p. 444.